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READERS WRITE 


“Not Our Fault” 

Rev. Bell in his Sermonette (PATH- 
FINDER, Aug. 31) says “we are weak not 
only in arms, but even more in self-disci- 
pline” . | am wondering if Mr. Bell 
really thinks that this unprepared state 
of things has come to us through the sub- 
tlety of the Devil and our inability to use 
what arms we have through moral de- 
generation? I wonder if Mr. Bell really 
thinks “we have forgotten God.” This un- 
prepared state has come to us not because 
we have forgotten God, but because we 
have remembered Him—a thing to be 
proud of, not ashamed. For 22 years, our 
statesmen have been planning internation- 
al friendship, our churches teaching bro- 
therly love, and our schools, racial tolera- 
tion. Because others have not responded 
is not our fault; neither in the end will it 
be our misfortune... 


W. S. Hibbard 














Barton, Vt. 
The Campaign: Pro & Con 


I believe in Franklin D. Roosevelt 
because I believe he has the guts to tell 
Adolf Hitler, Josef Stalin, and, Benito 
Mussolini what he thinks of them... 

S.C. Johnson 
Relief, N.C. 

Iam one of the family who marked my 
ballot for Willkie because of the third- 
term question. But that was before Will- 
kie’s speech at Elwood. I have decided 
that any man who thinks so lightly of the 
duties of President that he believes they 
can be laid aside for eight or ten weeks to 
join a debating society, is hardly the man 
to elect to that high office. 

Mrs. H. M. Washlicht 
St. Louis, Mo. 

; I quote with apology to Mr. George 
Willard Bonte: They tired of the Old Deal, 
they elected an Ideal; they welcomed the 
New Deal, they expected a Great Deal; 
they got a Raw Deal, they might say a 
Dirty Deal. They passed through an 
Ordeal; they now want an Honest Deal. 
Who will give it to them? Wendell 
Willkie. 

Margaret Davis 
Ridgefield Park, N. J. 

; I give you a new slogan: “Willkie 
and the Screw Deal.” 

Varvin Stowe. Saxe 
New York, N. Y. 

To me the real issue in the coming 
Presidential election is whether we will 
allow President Roosevelt to continue as 
Good Samaritan, not only to the needy 
in the United States, but to the needy 
nations of the earth, or return to the 
policy of selfish isolation we had in 1920. 

R. R. Driskell 
Juliette, Ga. 
* * * 

New Deal—Blah! It is the same old 
deal they had when they were building 
pyramids of Egypt; the same deal they 
had just before the fall of Babylon; the 
same deal they had just before the Dark 
Ages. Blah! 

J.C. Holley 
Texas 


* * * 


Sivenson, 


Business has succeeded in instilling 
into the minds of some that Roosevelt has 
done nothing but stifle its progress up- 
ward from the depths of the Thirties. 
Another trend of thought, skillfully start- 
ed and gaining momentun, is that Labor 
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owes everything it has to Business and 
that if these supposed Rooseveltian 
shackles are removed, Business will again 
do its all for Labor ... Big Business 
has never given anything to Labor... 
The labor unions and the ballots of labor- 
ing men, through strikes and legislation, 
forced these concessions from Business, 
and yet they would have us believe these 
benefits were handed to us voluntarily 
from out the great heart of Business, and 
that the election of Wendell L. Willkie 
will insure even greater benefits to come 

. . Willkie’s campaign should be recog- 
nized for what it is and take the licking it 
deserves in November. 

Mrs. J. H. Monoghan 

Drexel Hill, Pa. 


More Views on the Third Term 

I’d rather vote for a third term than 
a third-rater. 

A. H. Wallace 
Millbridge, Me. 

... Take heed, fellow citizens, the sur- 
est and quickest way to destroy this dem- 
ocratic government is to perpetuate any 
human being in a position of such power 
as is embraced by the Presidency... 

F. E, Swingley 
Santa Rosa, Calif. 

One-man rule seems to be working in 
Germany with hell and destruction, but 
we do not want it in this country. I shall 
vote against a third term. 

L. M. Haught 
Burton, W. Va. 

... The defeat of Roosevelt will be the 
greatest blow that can be struck for de- 
mocracy at this time. It would be a long 
time before another man would try it, or 
so ruthlessly grasp for power. 

William Burgener 
Norwalk, Calif. 
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RHYME & REASON 


H, THE comfort, the 
‘comfort of feeling safe wit! 
son, having neither to weigh thou 
measure words, but pouring t! 
right out, just as they are, chaff a: 
together; certain that a faithful! ha 
take and sift them, keep what ji 
keeping, and then with the br 
kindness blow the rest away. 
—DINAH MARIA MULOCK CC! 


* * * 





ine X} 


This sacred and salutary truth 
the bottom of. all religions, that t! 
a safer guide for man than his 
and that we must listen to the 
when it speaks. 

—ANATOLE FRA 


* * * 


Rumor is a pipe 
Blown by surmises, jealousies, con). 
And of so easy and so plain a stop 
That the blunt monster with unc: 
heads, 
The still-discordant wavering multitud: 
Can play upon it. 
—SHAKESPEARI 
A great reputation is a great noi 
more there is made, the farther o! 
heard. 
—Attributed to NAPOL! 
Light sorrows speak, but deep« 
are dumb. 
—SENI! 
Sonorous metal blowing martial soun 
At which the universal host up sent 


A shout that tore hell’s concave, and beyond 


Frighted the reign of Chaos and old Night 
—MILTON 
Discretion of speech is more th: 
quence; and to speak agreeably t: 
with whom we deal is more than t: 
in good words or in good order 
—BA‘ 
That which is repeated too oft« 
comes insipid and tedious. 
BOIL! 
Stars are the Daisies that beger 
The blue fields of the sky, 
Beheld by all, and everywhere, 
Bright prototypes on high. 
—MOIR 
. * * 
A spirit superior to every weapo! 
O\ 
The storm is master. Man, as a} 
tossed twixt winds and billows. 
SCHILLER 
When thou dost tell another’s jest, there 
Omit the oaths, which true wit cannot need; 
Pick out of the tales the mirth, but not the 
sin. 
—HERBERT 
We are growing serious, and, let me tell 
you, that’s the very next step to being dul! 
—ADDISON 
Experience has always shown, and rea 
son also, that affairs which depend 
many seldom succeed. 
GUICCIARDIN 
Faith, might faith, the promise see: 
And looks at that alone; 
Laughs at impossibilities, 
And cries it'shall be done. 
—CHARLES WESLE) 
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PATHFINDER 


September 28, 1940 


How lt Will Affect Millions of Americans 


1‘ {NCE September 14, when Con- 
‘ sress adopted the Burke-Wads- 
Selective Training and Service 
1940, millions of Americans 
been wondering how the meas- 
ill affect them personally. 
October 16, the date proclaimed 
President, about 16,500,000 men 
n the ages of 21 and 35 inclu- 
ill be required. to register at 
regular voting precincts, In- 
d in this group are aliens as well 
zens, the crippled and blind as 
is the physically fit. Only a few 
are exempt from registration 
x, page 4). Anyone else in the 
oup who fails to register may be 
hed with five years of imprison- 
ind a $10,000 fine. 
hegistration, though compulsory, is 
¥» way from actual service. For of 
illions who wil register, only a 
proportion will be called upon 
rve. The Act itself limits to 
100 the number of men who may 
rained at any one time. Through 
five-year life of the Act, the Army 
not expect to conscript more 
3,400,000. Nor does it propose to 
ct more than 400,000 men into 
rmed services by the end of 1940, 
ire than another 400,000 by next 
s. Thus, any one man’s chances 
immediate conscription are slim, 
. . » Complicated Machinery 
lo make sure that the selected men 
include only those who are best 
to serve, a complicated machin- 
vill be set up, with a personnel 
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of fearly a million workers. Heading 
this largely volunteer squad will be a 
President-appointed director and an 
Army-Navy-civilian committee with 
headquarters in Washington, 

Each state governor will nominate 
a state director and a staff of about 
50, all of whom must be appointed by 
the President. Throughout the nation 
the state draft boards will create 
about 6,500 local boards—one for each 
county or every 30,000 of population. 
Registration will be in the hands of 
some 700,000 men, including regular 
election officials, whose connection 
with the draft will end when they 
forward the registration cards to the 
county clerks. The task of the clerks 
will be to sort the cards and send 
them to the proper local draft board. 
First job of the local board will be to 
shuffle its cards and give each one a 
serial number—from 1 to perhaps 
4,000—which will go to Washington. 

At this point the famous goldfish 
bowl, with which Secretary of War 
Baker started the draft lottery in 1917 
(see cover), will again be used, Into 
the bowl will be dumped capsules, 
numbered from 1 to 4,000—or what- 
ever the highest serial number record- 
ed with any local board may be. An 
impartial blindfolded official will pull 
out the capsules, one by one, If num- 
ber 555, for example, is the first to be 
drawn, then the registrant who bears 
that serial number in every local com- 
munity may be the first man to be 
called up for service. When every 
number has been drawn, every regis- 
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Draftees in 1917: Similar Conscription Scenes Will Be Enacted Now 
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Knox in The Memphis Commer i 


In a Broad Sense, No One Will Be Exempt 


trant will know the order in which 
he may be called. 

But the fact that a registrant may 
be conscripted does not necessarily 
mean that he will be. Many men, be- 
cause their induction would dislocate 
industry or break up families, will be 
deferred from actual service, regard- 
less of their serial numbers. 


. .. Four Classes 

To determine whether a registrant 
should be deferred, the local boards 
will mail out to each registrant whose 
number has been drawn an eight-page 
questionnaire, which must be filled 
out and returned within five days. Ac- 
cording to the answers in the ques- 
tionnaire, the local board will be able 
to classify each registrant in one of 
the following four groups: 


@ Class 1: Available for service im- 
mediately. 

@ Class 2: Deferred because serv- 
ices as a civilian are important to in- 
dustry, agriculture or commerce. 

@ Class 3: Deferred because of de- 
pendents. Local boards will have 
broad discretionary powers, but in 
general will defer men who support 
wives, children, aged or infirm par- 
ents, younger brothers or sisters, or 
any helpless member of their families. 

@ Class 4: Deferred by the Act, or 
because of insanity, physical infirmity 
or non-citizenship. Among those de- 
ferred by law will be legislators (both 
state and national), state governors, 
and judges of courts of record. In 
addition, regular or duly ordained 
ministers of religion and divinity 
students will be exempt from service. 
Legitimate conscientious objectors will 
not be deferred, but will be assigned 
to non-combatant duties. 


If either the registrant or the gov- 



























































































































































ernment disputes the justice of the 
classification, the decision of the local 
board can be taken to an appeal board, 
of which there will be one for each 
600,000 of population, In rare cases, 
fina] appeals may be made to the Pres- 
ident. Men who seek deferment after 
a local board has assigned them to 
Class 1 will be supplied with free ad- 
vice from “adyisory boards” of law- 
yers, 
... Procedure, Jobs 


Before anyone is inducted into the 
armed services, quotas must be set for 
2ach community. From each state’s 
quota will be subtracted the number 
of men from that state who are al- 
ready serving in the armed forces. 
Thus the first draft will fall most 
heavily upon communities which have 
supplied the smallest number of vol- 
unteer recruits. 

When the Army requests men, each 
local board will summon its quota of 
men in the order their serial numbers 
were drawn from the goldfish bowl. 
The first batch of 75,000 men is ex- 
pected to enter the Army about mid- 
November. 

Once notified, recruits will be al- 
lowed about 10 days to straighten out 
their private affairs, Draft reception 
centers in each of the nine Army corps 
areas are being equipped to receive 
them, test them mentally and phy- 
sically, assign them to any one of 300 
Army jobs, and outfit them with cloth- 
ing and camp equipment, Men re- 
jected as a result of the physical ex- 
amination will be sent home. Accept- 
able recruits will be transferred to 
army camps within a few days. Ex- 
cept for short leaves of absence over 
holidays, they will not leave the 
camps for a full year. 

Beginners’ pay is set at $21 a month 
for the first four months, and $30 a 
month thereafter, though there is no 
bar to promotion—and higher pay— 
for conscripts who show qualities of 
leadership. Life in the camps will be 
hard and active, designed to turn soft 
civilians into tough soldiers within a 
year. But there will be leisure time. 

During his year at camp, the trainee 
will be protected to some extent from 
losing his property to creditors. In- 
surance policies up to $5,000 will be 
kept in force by the government. 
When the conscript completes his 
year of training and leaves camp, his 
employer will be compelled to rehire 
him unless “circumstances have so 
changed as to make it impossible or 
unreasonable to do so.” (All govern- 
ment employees, however, must be 
rehired without exception). 


... Industry “‘ Drafted’’ 


Where civilian employers refuse to 
take back drafted workers without 
loss of seniority or wage-scale, the 
draftee is entitled to the help of the 
U. S. Attorney in his district, who 
will take his case to court. If this at- 
tempt fails, a personnel division will 
try to find him a new job. In many 
cases, as a result of new skills ac- 


(Continued on page 15) 
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Answers for Draftees 


W hat is the purpose of the Selective 
Training and Service Act of 1940? 


@ To empower the government to 
select men, on a compulsory basis, 
for a year’s military training. 


* * * 


W hen? 


@e All men living in the United 
States or its possessions who hate 
passed their 21st birthday but nof 
their 36th. As proclaimed by the 
President, the date of registration will 
be October 16. Only a few groups ate 
exempt from this—members of the 
armed services or reserves, veterans 
of three years’ service, students in 
government military schools, men in 
the Coast and Geodetic Survey and 
Public Health Service, and foreign 
diplomatic representatives. 


Who must register? 


* * + 


How many men will be inducted 


into the armed services? 


@ About 3,400,000, but the Act per- 
mits no more than 900,000 to be train- 
ed at any one time. The first draft, 
set for mid-November, will induct 
75,000. By the end of the year, or 
possibly by January, 1941, about 400,- 
000 will be in training. 


* * * 


Do all registrants stand an equal 
chance of being conscripted? 


@ No. Married men or men with 
other dependents, and men essential 
to industry or agriculture, are not 
likely to be drafted as long as other 
men are available. Ministers and di- 
Vinity students will not be called, nor 
will most public officials. Service of 
college students will be deferred. 


* * * 


Can men who fail to register or re- 
port for service be penalized? 


@ The law provides a 5-year prison 
term and $10,000 fine. 


How much will recruits be paid? 


@ $21 a month for the first four 
months and $30 a month thereafter. 


* * . 


Do recruits have to pay for their 
own board and equipment? 


@ No. The government will pay 
for everything except personal items 
such as shaving cream, cigarettes, 
and the like, 

. * * 


Will camp life be drudgery? 


e The Army hopes to make camp 
life as pleasant as possible. In lei- 
sure time, conscripts will be allowed 
to read, play “games or musical in- 
struments, see movies, and receive 
visitors. 


* * * 


What will recruits learn at camp? 


e@ In addition to learning the use 
of weapons, and acquiring knowledge 
of military tactics, draftees will be 
trained in a variety of skills which 
may prove useful to them in civil- 
ian life. 

When a man’s number is called after 
registration, does he automatically 
enter the Army? 


e No. He must first pass physical 





and mental examinations. 1 
selected, a man will have to |] 
general good health. 


* * > 


Will the draftee be able to ch. 
the branch of the Army in whic! 
wants to serve? 


@ No. However, his pref< 
will receive consideration. 


* * * 


Will the draftee be able to serv. 


a camp close to his home? 


@ There can be no assuranc: 
this point, but the Army will let 
where possible. 

How long will each conscript 
required to serve? 


@e He will spend 12 month 
camp, but if Congress declares a 
tional emergency, this period m: 
extended. Barring a crisis, h« 
leave camp after a year to go | 
into civilian activities. For 10 4 
thereafter, or until aged 45, he 
remain a member of the reserve, 
as such will be liable to a short px 
od of additional training each 


* 7 * 


After he has had his year of tra 
ing, will the draftee be entitled to be: 
fits now received by war veterans? 


@ Yes—the same benefits, comp 
sation and disability allowances 
ceived by enlisted men of sim 
grade and length of service. 


* * 7 


Generally speaking, the draftee’s 
come will all but vanish. Thus, qu 
tions like these arise: (1) If he ca 
not meet payments due on his |: 
insurance policy during his servi 
will he lose the policy? (2) If 
cannot meet installment payments 
similar obligations, will he lose 
to his creditors? 


@ No is the answer to both tl 
questions. 1) If the draftee car 
pay them, the government will m 
all insurance premiums falling d 
After his discharge, the draftee w 
have a year in which to repay 
government, and if he fails in tl 
the government will turn in his po! 
for its cash-surrender value, dedi 
what it has paid out, and then g 
the balance to the draftee. (2) F 
deals will be made with creditor 

If an employer wants to pay 
men while they are serving at cam} 
does he have the right to do so? 


e Any recruit below the rank 
captain may receive such extra co 
pensation. Many employers are 
ready arranging to do this. 


* * * 


W hat chance has a draftee got to g¢! 
back his job after his year of service? 


e A good one. Under the law, : 
drafted Federal government empl: 
ees must be rehired, without a: 
reduction in their pay or any loss 
seniority rights. In private indu 
try, all employers are compelled 
rehire draftees on the same basi 
unless such rehiring is “impossil 
or unreasonable.” To be _ rehire 
however, the draftee must apply f 
his old job within 40 days after ! 
discharge from military service. 
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Sept. 28, 1940 


THE NATIONAL SCENE 





President: Mainly Defense 


VYhen Speaker of the House wit- 
jam Bankhead died last week, Pres- 
‘dent Roosevelt was cruising on the 
vacht Potomac on the Potomac River. 


immediately, he led the nation in ex- 
pressions of sorrow by radioing the 
White House a message declaring his 


feeling of deep “loss.” Later, after at- 
tending the state funeral in the House, 
he journeyed to Bankhead’s home at 
Jasper, Ala., for the burial (see col. 2). 
Before Bankhead’s death had upset 
oflicial routine, the President was 
busy with affairs of state, mainly mat- 
ters of national defense, and by far 
most outstanding of these was the 
signing of the Burke-Wadsworth Se- 
ve Service Training Act, provid- 


for peacetime conscription of 
power for the first time in the 
ory of the United. States (see 


3). In connection with the sign- 
the President issued a proclam- 
making October 16 conscrip- 
in registration day and explaining 
eed for the draft in these words: 


America stands at the crossroads of 
destiny. Time and distance have 
en shortened. A few weeks have 
n great nations fall. We cannot 
nain indifferent to the philosophy 
foree now rampant in the world. 
terrible fate of nations whose 
ikness invited attack is known to 
us all. We must and will marshal 
ir great potential strength to fend 
war from our shores. We must and 
| prevent our land from becoming 
victim of aggression. 


Prior to putting his signature on the 
ft bill, the President kept the de- 
e program moving in other direc- 
s. After a conference with Roose- 

elt, John B. Kelly, Democratic City 

hairman of Philadelphia and Olym- 


sculling champion in 1920 and 
24, revealed the President had re- 


sted him to devise a nation-wide 
thletic program to toughen up men 
alled into active military training. 
so in the interest of defense, the 
sident: (1) issued a proclamation 
bidding the export of the nation’s 
ical aviation secrets except under 
se, and (2) disclosed that the 
ted States and Canada were dis- 
ing the development of new power 
ities along the St. Lawrence River 
sure adequate facilities for pro- 
tion in both countries. 
Other developments in the 
t's week included these: 
® Among his visitors was General 
J. Pershing who received a spec- 
ward for past heroism (see page 
ind the new French Ambassador 


Presi- 


ie United States, Gaston Henri- 
Presenting his credentials, 
i-Haye declared the ideals for 


h France fought remained alive. 
ply, Roosevelt welcomed the new 
sentative of “the republic of 
e” and expressed sympathy for 








Frenchmen, but did not mention the 
Vichy government, This was regard- 
ed as proof that the Administration 
had not yet determined its attitude to- 
ward the present Petain regime. 

e After Congress had passed a 
special bill permitting Jesse Jones to 
serve as both Federal Loan Adminis- 
trator and Secretary of Commerce, 
Roosevelt formally nominated the 
Texan for the Commerce Secretary- 
ship, vacated by Harry Hopkins be- 
cause of ill health. The Senate im- 
niediately confirmed the appointment. 


e That the Administration was 
willing to accept General Manuel 


Avila Camacho as the officially elected 
President of Mexico seemed certain 
when Secretary of State Cordell Hull, 
with the President’s approval, de- 
clared Avila Camacho would be wel- 
comed in Washington if he cared to 
visit there. This was expected to deter 
followers of General Juan Andreu AI- 
mazan from. starting ‘a_ revolution, 
since revolts against any Mexican re- 
gime supported by Washington have 
seldom been successful. 

te Se 





Congress: New Speaker 

For the third time within the Pres- 
idency of Franklin D. Roosevelt, the 
House of Representatives was without 
a Speaker early last week. Over the 
week-end death had come to 66-year- 
old Speaker William Bankhead, as it 
had come to Speaker Joseph W. Byrns 
in 1936 and to Speaker Henry T. Rain- 
ey in 1934, 

Called to order by the House Clerk, 
the chamber swiftly named a new 
Speaker, in accordance with the tradi- 
tion that the House must never remain 
without a head when in session. By 
acclamation it chose Texas Repre- 
sentative Sam Rayburn, 58-year-old 
House majority leader and a member 
of Congress for the past 28 years. In 
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Rayburn of Texas Was Chosen 
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assuming his new post, Rayburn took 
over a position of almost paramount 
importance in the adoption, shaping 
or rejection of legislation. 

After the new Speaker had been se- 
lected, the President, his Cabinet, the 
members of Congress and other high- 
ranking officers appeared with mem- 
bers of Bankhead’s family at a solemn 
state funeral in the flower-decked 
chamber of the House. For the rest of 
that day and the next—when the late 
Speaker’s body was interred in Jas- 
per, Ala.—the wheels of Congress 
came almost to a full halt. A delega- 
tion of 26 Senators and 63 members of 
the House of Representatives, as well 
as the President and his official fam- 
ily, filled two special trains to attend 
the funeral. 

As a result of this mournful inter- 
ruption, the schedule of Congress was 
set back somewhat, and all hopes of 


adjourning during last week were 
abandoned. These hopes had been 


raised to a high point when Congress 
completed action on the most contro- 
versial bill of the session—the Burke- 
Wadsworth Selective Service Act (see 
page 3). After forcing the conference 
committee to strengthen the “draft in- 
dustry” provision of the bill, the Sen- 
ate adopted the measure by a vote of 
17 to 25. The House accepted it by 
a 232-to-124 majority. 

Immediately after, Congress was re- 
quested by the. President to appro- 
priate $1,700,000,000, nearly all of 
which would be used to put the Selec- 
tive Service Act into effect and to 
defray part of the expense of mobiliz- 
ing the National Guard. It was ex- 
pected that as soon as the few remain- 
ing appropriation bills were passed, 
and the complex Excess Profits Tax 


disposed of, Congressional leaders 
would initiate a drive for adjourn- 
ment, so that members could return 


to their districts for the 1940 election 
campaign, 


_~<_>-— — 
Politics: Willkie Tour 

Last week a special 12-car train was 
chugging through the western United 
States. On it was Republican Presi- 
dential Candidate Wendell L. Willkie, 
making the first major campaign tour 
since his acceptance speech at Elwood, 
Ind., last August. 

By the latter part of the week, the 
18-state “stump” tour was half over, 
with Willkie in California. No one 
knew how effective his campaigning 
had been as far as vote-gathering was 
concerned, but he had made it clear 
that in his effort to oust Franklin 
Roosevelt from the U. S. Presidency he 
would fight with the gloves off, pulling 
no punches. 

That Willkie was going to hit the 
Administration hard and unsparingly 
was evident from the time his special 
train pulled out of Rushville, Ind. 
Shortly before its departure, Willkie 
termed Roosevelt’s address before the 
Teamsters Union in «Washington 
(PATHFINDER, Sept. 21) “class-con- 
scious and economic-sabotage doc- 
trine,’ demonstrating the President’s 
“ignorance” of “the laws of economics, 
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Another blast came in a rear plat- 
form talk at Rock Island, Ill. There, 
Willkie made the charge that the Pres- 
ident had “promoted the Munich pact” 
by telephoning “Hitler and Mussolini” 
and urging them “to sell Czechoslo- 
vakia down the river.” This brought a 
sharp retort from Secretary of State 
Cordell Hull. In Washington he 
charged that Willkie was “grossly ig- 
norant of the history of the last few 
years.” Willkie’s press secretary de- 
clared Willkie had “misspoken,” ex- 
plaining Willkie had meant to say 
Roosevelt had urged a settlement alt 
Munich and the pact there “agreed to 
sell Czechoslovakia down the river.” 


. . « Major Indictment 


The major Willkie indictment was 


tine beef to the detriment of American 
eattle raisers. And in San Bernardino, 
Calif., he opened his drive for that 
state’s 22 electoral votes by praising 
popular Senator Hiram Johnson. 

While Willkie was busy campaign- 
ing, there were these other political 
developments: 

e Primaries: Among four state pri- 
maries, the results in Wisconsin par- 
ticularly heartened Republicans, for 
with returns from nearly all precincts 
in, Republicans polled a total of over 
300,000 votes, more than the Progres- 
sives and Democrats combined. Re- 
publicans hailed this as evidence of a 
Willkie victory:in November. Robert 
La Follette was renominated by the 
Progressives for U. S. Senator, while 
the Republican Senatorial nomination 
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La Guardia’s View: No Time for a Change 





Tnternational 


went to Fred H. Clausen after the out- 
standing contender for the post—Dr. 
Glenn Frank, ¢hairman of the Repub- 
lican national program committee and 
former University of Wisconsin presi- 
dent—was killed with his son in an 
auto smashup two days before the elec- 


that the international crisis made this 
no time to put jn a new administration 
and charged that Willkie was a utility 
executive more interested in the profits 
of his bondholders than in the welfare 
of large numbers of consumers. Will- 
kie’s support came from the influential 
New York Times, independent Demo- 
cratic newspaper which backed Roose- 
velt in 1932 and 1936, 

e Poll: Dr. George Gallup’s third 
state-by-state survey of public opin- 
ion, covering the period between Will- 
kie’s acceptance speech and the start 
of his campaign tour, revealed tre- 
mendous gains in the strength of Pres- 
ident Roosevelt. Taking the lead away 
from Willkie, Roosevelt was ahead in 
38 states with a combined total of 453 
electoral votes, and Willkie leading in 


e Industry: Four of the n: 
largest automobile makers {| 
their knowledge of mass prod 
to defense needs. (1) In Dea 
Michigan, it was announced th: 
Ford Motor Company would 
4,000 airplane engines for the | 
States in a new $11,000,000 plant , 
ped to turn out 3,000 horsepow: 
cooled engines at an initial rat: 
a day, (2) The Chrysler Corp: 
began building a _ $20,000,000 
near Detroit for the producti: 
five 25-ton tanks in an eight 
day. (3) The War Departme 
nounced that arrangements had 
made to purchase machinery \ 
at $20,000,000 to enable the G« 
Motors Company to start qu: 
production of machine guns in 


games (PATHFINDER, Sept. 21), 


Army command announced re-ors 
zation of its “streamlined” divis 


—— ~<>< — 


Disaster at Kenvil 


One day last fortnight, at the |! 


cules Powder Company, near K« 


N. J., employees had just retu! 
from lunch and were busily work 
on a $2,000,000 government or 
Then, with a sudden roar that rat 


dishes in houses 75 miles away, 5! 


pounds of smokeless powder exp 


ed, leaving as an aftermath death 
mystery. 

To solve the mystery, Federal 
state investigators converged on 


scene. While they probed through 


ruins, searched a nearby Ger 


NATIONAL a eer 

ee. all Ww! 

government finance or the forces at [ only 10 states with 78 electora itself 

work in the world today.” Roosevelt’s share of the popul lace ! 

In Chicago, Willkie’s first major had risen to 55 per cent. lead 

stop, the punching went on. He told ae a rhe : 

stockvard workers, who received him ° reach 

{ lukewarmly, that Rooseveit had not Defense: Momentum Pla 

brought about recovery or ended un- Despite setbacks such as th: x 

i employment. In all, Willkie made four cules powder plant explosion | | 

outdoor speeches in Chicago, and low), the ponderous defense mac! \ 

; though his reception by the working of the United States was: aaini; bers 
class was unenthusiastic, he was well mentum last week, with tangib ing 

received elsewhere. dence of progress on many f: 


delivered at Coffeyville, Kans., where’ tion. James E. Finnegan, an anti- of its plants. And (4) the Pa Ga 
he once taught school and coached the third-termer, won the Democratic Sen- Motor Company signed a contra th 
basketball team. One of the three for- — atorial nomination. build Rolls-Royce Airplane engi bridg 
mal speeches scheduled during the New Dealers were pleased by the eNavy: As Secretary of the ae 
tour, it was mainly a charge that) wey york primary, however, where it [rank Knox, following a five-da t 
Roosevelt’s policies had been a failure seemed evident that the right-wing Spection tour, declared that the \ 
at home and abroad. He asserted that — ¢. «tion of the American Labor Party Navy is the “greatest, the most p: even 
the President had “lost faith in the Jicdged to support Roosevelt and ful, and the most effective fleet o1 safel 
people” and that if Roosevelt were re- fyemocratic U. S. Senator James Mead high seas anywhere in the world, 
elected, there would be a totalitarian __had defeated the left-wing faction, Navy Department issued a sum Fir 
government in this country before the opposed to both men, for control of of its policy. Far more compr 
end of the third term. Ye the ALP state convention. The pri- Sive than any former statement « rt 
From Coffey ville, Willkie invaded mary was also marked by the failure kind, it affirmed that the U. S. w Fe 
the traditionally Democratic South, Af of John J. O’Connor, the only anti- Maintain a two-ocean fleet at all t fined 
Amarillo, Tex., he asked Southerners New Deal Democrat. successfully eArmy: The first contingent ot 
to abandon the tradition of voting «jurged” by President Roosevelt in 900 National Guardsmen was mus! Hi 
Democratic and adopt the tradition 1938, to get either the Democratic or into service for a year. Calling ‘ 
that no President should ever se€rv€ Republican Congressional nomination to “arduous work,” General G« 
more than two terms. Every nation for the 16th district in New York City. Marshall, Chief of Staff, warned 
in the world that had accepted an tot © Backers: During the week, Roose- it was “the solemn feeling of the * 
dispensable man, he said, had eng velt and Willkie each gained an im- Department that the next six mi 
a with a dictatorial form of _— saat portant backer. Roosevelt's support include _the possibility of being ' 
. In Phoenix, 4riz., he won OPP — »Y came from Mayor Fiorello LaGuardia '™0St critical period in the histor 
: promising that he, if elected, would of New York City, who indorsed him ‘his nation.” To correct some of 
Es not permit the importation of Argen- for a third term. LaGuardia asserted deficiencies revealed in the recent . 
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,merican Bund Camp, and questioned 
all who might be able to help, Kenvil 
“celf was shrouded in black, its popu- 
lace mournfully counting a toll of 48 
oad and 68 lying injured in hospitals. 

deaths, it was predicted, might 
ich 60. 
Plant spokesmen reported the series 
xplosions had been preceded by a 
in the solvent recovery building. 
When that had blown up, burning em- 
rs had been hurled into other build- 
tngs; some 15 structures’ scattered 
half a mile had been destroyed 
re 65 fire companies had brought 
laze under control. By that time, 
the property damage had reached an 

ited $1,000,000. 

tile making plans for reconstruc- 


Hercules officials said they had 
vidence of sabotage. But there 
others who recalled the muni- 
explosions in the First World 

These wondered last week if 
blast at Kenvil was an ominous 
nger of things to come in Amer- 


earmament program. 


Americana— 
lfimely: One hour before his insur 
was to lapse, a lightning bolt 
k the house of Alex Malencho, 


setting it on fire. 


* * . 


Gate Crasher: In Seattle, attendants 
the gate of Lake Washington toll 
ige were startled when a car driver 
d calmly: “We don’t have to pay 
this corpse, do we? He’s on his 

to a funeral home.” They 
even more startled when the “corpse,” 


estead, Pa., 


were 


ly by, turned around and waved. 
Fine: At Brainerd Minn., Judge Rich- 
rd Ebert was haled into his own 
rt on charges of over-parking. Said 
se Ebert to Citizen Ebert: “You’re 
lined $2—don’t let it happen again.” 
Hiding-Place: After~ parking his 


truck on a hunting trip, W. E. Som- 
of Colville, Wash., hid the keys 
hat he thought was a box of dead 


‘ss. Friends later used pliers to re- 
e a dozen quills from his hand. 
ers had placed the keys in a por- 
ne’s back. 

At San 


stood 


Calif., 
outside his 
maneuvers. 
found 


oncentration: Jose, 
rge Blanchard 
rn watching airplane 

he started to re-enter, he 


tavern had burned down behind 
joke: Upon hearing over the tele- 
that a “bunch of horses were 


ning around inh circles,” at the 
ern Idaho Fair, Dr. E. T. Powell, 

Director of Animal Industry, 
d some of the blooded stock had 
‘acted brain-fever, His assistant, 


hurried to the scene, found a 
go-round, 
re was far le than the e nated $158,- 


nage caused at Lake Denmark, N. J., when 
depot on July 10, 
below the 200 


g struck a Navy ammunition 
and the number of killed was 


resulting from an explosion at Oakdale, Pa., 
1918. 








WAR ABROAD 


Tough People 


first two weeks of 
September, the Nazis announced, they 
had dropped almost 4% _ million 
pounds of bombs on London, 

@ British civilian casualties in that 
period, Prime Minister Winston 
Churchill told Commons, were 2,000 
killed and 8,000 wounded, of which 
four-fifths were in London. During 
that time there were only 250 casual- 
ties among all armed forces in Britain. 

e@ Two weeks of the world’s most 
intensive bombardment had damaged 
15,000 of London’s 1,000,000 buildings 
official British figures showed. 

e The Royal Air Force, on Sunday 
of last week, had its best day of re- 
cent weeks, helping shoot down 185 
Nazi planes, of which 130 were 
bombers. 


e During the 


The story of the Battle of Britain, 
during the first half of September, was 


Dooda ads yi lig, 


Marcus in The New York Times 


British Morale Bloomed Amid the 


Ruins 


the story of the amazing, dogged en- 
durance of the people of blasted Lon- 
don. King and Cockney, Queen and 
scrubwoman, pilot and air raid war- 
den, they had “grimly and gayly” tend- 
ed their business, their morale bloom- 
ing like a great flower amid the ruins 
of the city. Nazi bombs, as they fell 
alike upon tenement, town house and 
Buckingham Palace, were wiping out 


any pre-war class animosities. Said 
Churchill: “They unite the King and 
their people by new and 


tn ir 
sacred bonds of common danger.” 


But experts thought it was still too 
early to guess whether this unbroken 
British morale, apparently toughening 
on hardship, would pull Britain 
through until she could draw even in 
air power with the Nazis. Last week, 
after R. A. F, bombers, aided by Polish 
and Czech squardrons, had _ lashed 
German invasion concentrations all 
up and down the Dutch, Belgian and 
French coasts and bases in Germany, 
nasty weather was whipping the Eng- 











lish Channel into a fury of whitecaps. 
But Churchill made it clear that Brit- 
ons should not nurture the hope that 
fall weather would cut off invasion 
chances. 

“We must expect that Hitler will 
make the attempt at what he judges 
to be the best opportunity,” Churchill 
said. His opinion was backed by Ger- 
man reports that Reich’s Marshal Her- 
mann Goering had personally piloted 
a Junkers-88 bomber over London to 
inspect his Luftwaffe’s work; that 
General Walther von Brauschitsch had 
inspected his northern 
France; and that Grand Admiral Erich 
taeder had toured fleet concentra- 
tions in the Channel ports. 
waiting is apt 
charm of novelty,” 
“But we must not 
inflicted upon 
and prolonged 
Meanwhile our 


armies in 


‘The process of 
in time to lose the 
Churchill added. 
underrate the damage 
the enemy by heavy 
nightly bombing 


own strength develops steadily by 
land, by sea, and above all, in the air.” 


Taking these adjurations to heart, 
the British made the Channel weather 
reports their favorite reading, at times 


dreading that Hitler would come and 
at times hoping that the gales and 


rains sweeping the Channel would not 
keep him from starting, The one day 
to which Britons looked forward 
with savage pleasure was when Hit- 
ler’s hordes, broken in an invasion 
attempt, would flounder in the Channel 
floods; or, when, with the Channel too 
Winter-bound to make invasion easy, 
more of Britain’s bombers could be 
released to smash at the heart of Ger- 
many. 

Though no one could say last week 
when or whether Hitler would order 
invasion, influential Italian papers 
were hinting it might be delayed until 
spring. Should that be so, many ob- 
servers expected Germany to join this 
fall in the present Italian drive on 
Suez, vital artery in Britain’s lifeline 
of Empire below). 


—< > ____ 


War in Egypt 


“Italy cannot permit Egyptian terri- 
tory inhabited by friendly people to 
be used as a base by the enemy to 
threaten Libya and Ethiopia.” 

These words in Rome last week 
formally opened the Battle of the 
Mediterranean. As sand devils danced 
in the 120-degree heat of the Libyan- 
Egyptian desert, Italy’s fierce Marshal 
Rodolfo Graziani led the first of some 


(see 


250,000 troops across the border into 
Egypt. They were headed for Alex- 
andria, big British Nile-mouth naval 


base 240 miles away, and beyond that, 
for the Suez Canal. Control of these 
two points would virtually give Italy 
command of the Mediterranean and 
make it, in fact as well as in boast, 
mare nostrum—*“our sea.” 


Italian mechanized forces, striking 



















































































































































from the border port of Bardia, first 
occupied Solum, a coastal village from 
which a corporal’s guard of British 
troops slowly retreated. In four days 
the Italians reached Sidi Barrani, a 
village of 30 huts boasting an airfield 
and ancient Roman wells, where the 
macadam road to Alexandria begins. 
Still the British had not indicated 
where they would stand and fight. 
“We shall not defend the long desert 
line running from Solum to the sand 
sea at Siwa,” a spokesman said, “Cer- 
tainly we shall defend Egypt proper 
—the Delta and Nile Valley. Between 
these two extremes lies the course of 
action the High Command will adopt.” 
In Egypt, observers thought, the 
British would need all the strategic 
help the desert could give them. In 
the whole Middle East Lieut. Gen, Sir 
Archibald Wavell has at his command 
only between 150,000 and 230,000 
troops, plus 1,000 armored cars and 
500 planes. He must dispose these 
overa huge area against possible 


thrusts from west, south and south-- 


east by an enemy netmerically super- 
ior in men and material. 

But the most dangerous present 
drive was the coastal one. Some be- 
lieved the British would seek to smash 
their foe in the thirsty 75 miles be- 
tween Sidi Barrani and the British base 
at Mersa Matruh, Last week, as Grazi- 
ani threw out cautious flanks around 
Sidi Barrani, his army was harassed 
by British motorized units and pound- 
ed mercilessly by R. A. F. planes. 

One important piece of information 
about the war in Egypt was still mis- 
sing as the Lalians began their in- 
vasion, Would Egypt declare war on 
Italy? Pledged to fight if invaded, the 
Egyptians last week still officially 
counted the invasion as a “border 
skirmish.” Italy confidently informed 
the world that Egypt had given her 
a behind-the-back assurance that she 
would not fight. At the same time, 
however, Italy alternately insisted 
that Mussolini’s legions were “fighting 
for Egyptian independence,” and 
growled that Egypt could choose be- 
tween the Axis and destruction. If 
Egypt fought, she would throw some 
40,000 troops into the British scale. 





... Nazi Rumania 


Since he came to power three weeks 
ago, Rumania’s new military dictator, 
General lon Antonescu, has_ spent 
much of his time issuing decrees. Last 
week he produced the most significant 
one to date—a decree transforming 
whittled-down Rumania into a totali- 
tarian “Legionary” (Iron Guard) state 
based on “Legionary” (Nazi) princi- 
ples. 

Though he possesed no political or- 
ganization of his own when he became 
dictator, the General had either adopt- 
ed or fallen heir to one—the strongly 
pro-Nazi Iron Guard. For he not only 
made himself “leader of the Iron 
Guard state and chief of the Iron 











International 


Graziani Moved With Caution 


Guard regime,” but established that 
once outlawed organization as the 
sole Rumanian political party. 

This victory for the Iron Guardists, 
doubtlessly dictated by Berlin, be- 
came even more complete when An- 
tonescu announced his Cabinet. Re- 
taining the jobs of Chief of State, 
Premier and Minister of National De- 
fense for himself, he named Horia 
Sima, “fuehrer” of the Iron Guardists, 
Vice Premier, and gave a majority of 
his Cabinet plums to Sima followers. 

While Antonescu arranged this little 
coup with the powerful and restive 
Guardists in Bucharest, he sent 18- 
vear-old figurehead King Mihai off to 
the Yugoslay frontier to welcome 
home his mother, Grecian Princess 
Helen, Divorced and exiled nearly 10 
years ago by abdicated King Carol II, 
Helen was recalled from Italy by An- 
tonescu to climax his transformation 
scheme. For the Queen Mother’s re- 
turn to Bucharest an elaborate wel- 
coming festival was staged. 

Meantime, either fear of Russia or 
pressure from the Nazis had seeming- 
ly caused Rumania to invite Germany 
to do anything she liked with what 
was left of the country, if only she 
would protect it from the Soviets. 
Thus, as rumors spread through the 
squirming Balkans of new Russian 
ultimatums to Rumania over northern 
Dobruja and the Moldavian frontier, 
Antonescu further pleased his Nazi 
overlords by asking Germany to send 
a military mission to reorganize the 
Rumanian army. 





... In the Orient 


While Japanese bombs, cholera and 
famine wrought new Chinese havoc 
last week, the first major plum in 
Japan’s southward expansion program 
seemed ready to fall into her lap.. That 
plum was rich French Indo-China, 
ripened by Nazi conquest of France. 

Upon new instructions from the 
Vichy government in France early in 





the week, French officials at 
resumed negotiations with th 
nese on Tokyo’s demands for th: 
to use the French colony as a |} 
attack against China. These d¢ 
pressed despite a United States 
ing to Tokyo three wéeks ago 
spect the status quo of Indo-t 
were officially listed as: (1) esta 
ment of three airfields in Ton 
each to accommodate 8,000 troo) 
free use of the French naval b 
Cam Ranh Bay, and (3) passa 
60,000 troops through Tongking 

Bowing to their home govern: 
wishes, Hanoi authorities also 
ted they were about to bow t 
Japanese. A compromise accor 
expected momentarily, they 
which would permit the Japan 
land and supply perhaps 25,000 t: 

Though Japan based her de 
on “military necessity,” Hanoi aut 
ties privately expressed the fea: 
Japan’s real purpose was to sec 
foothold in Indo-China. Chines: 
thorities at Chungking were even | 
convinced of that than the Fre 
And while they viewed the Japa 
penetration of Indo-China as aim: 
China only secondarily, they 
China was determined to carry oul 
declared intention to cross the Fr: 
colony’s frontier to fight the inva 
when they entered. 

Whether the three-year-old Chi: 
Japanese war would thus sprea 
Indo-China or not, neutral observe 
the Orient viewed the expected J 
nese penetration as the beginnin 
the end of stricken France’s 60-) 
old domination of this rich 23 
square miles of Eastern Asia, 


Orie or 


War Sidelights— 


e Sentries guarding sites of 1 
tary importance in Britain are « 
plaining that “necking” couples 
so intent on each other that they 
to hear challenges. 


e Informed that a European 
had been raging since September, 1 
Louis Mezo, a Canadian trapper, m 
only one comment upon his retur) 
civilization: “Well, [ll be damn 


e Efforts to economize on clot! 
Italy have struck at the ambition 
youths, The Nationa] Fascist Fed 
tion of Traders in Textile Prodi 
and Clothing has started a campa 
to make all boys under 16 wear sh 
pants. 


e Finding that blondes don’t | 


well with khaki-uniformed  escor! 
many British women are adopting | 


invention of an English hairdres 
and dyeing their locks pink. 


@ Taking no chances on the esc: 
of a Nazi flyer they had helped f1 
a plane shot down in England, r 
way men ordered him to take off 
shoes and socks, The German loo! 
around and didn’t budge. The fi 
was stubble. 
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SCIENCE, MEDICINE 





Fortified Food 


r Sl-a-year per head, the entire 
rican people could become taller, 
nger and longer-lived. 
ich is the claim made in a report 
ntly submitted to the government 
scientists of the California Insti- 
of Technology. The report, spon- 
d by Nobel Prize-winning Dr. 
rt A. Millikan and drawn up by 
iunittee headed by Dr. Henry Bor- 
_ sets forth a plan to aid national 
ise by improving “the nation’s 
ical well-being through a “pep- 
ip” diet of fortified foods—foods 
hed by minerals and vitamins. 
ilf the nation is poorly nour- 
|. largely because of chronic vita- 
famine,’ says the report. Pro- 
g that all processed food should 
rtified at the factory, it adds that 
a diet would provide “freedom 
fatigue, capacity for work under 
sure, and a feeling of well-being.” 
r points in the Millikan-spon- 
d report include: 

e A suggestion that persons “work- 
under great pressure” should be 
diets fortified with “5,000 inter- 
mal units of vitamin B-1 and one 
spoon of vitamin B complex con- 
rate daily, and one CC. of con- 
rated liver extract each week.” 
iers should receive a special diet, 
pilots one rich in vitamin A to in- 
them against night blindness. 

e A statement that “although brew- 
veast is one of the richest sources 
tamin B complex, enough waste 
| sludge from breweries goes down 
ewer to make 10,500 tons of dried 

annually.” Lack of energy and 
ive irregularities, common among 
people, are caused by a latent 
ency of the vitamin B found in 
veast, 

ardninalins 


Chemical Convention 


ist week 4,000 scientists headed 
e from Detroit, their learned 
ia bulging with reports of ex- 
nents and discoveries. 
edged by their president, Dr. Sam- 
Colville Lind of Minnesota Uni- 
ty, and president-elect Dr. Wil- 
Lloyd Evans of Ohio State U., to 
x their 25,000 members for de- 
e purposes, the American Chem- 
Society delegates, at their 100th 
ention, were sure that the Amer- 
chemical industry, given a little 
could meet almost any wartime 
ngency, 
eting in 18 professional divisions, 
ientists heard from each other 
iarvelous details of chemical in- 
on: of “dry” water, heavy sulfur, 
il and oil made from grass and 
ced, of rubber made from petro- 


pical of the startling and impor- 
discoveries announced at the 
ig was Dr, Ernst Berl’s report 





that in his laboratory at Carnegie 
Tech, Pittsburgh, he had produced 
coal, oil, asphalt and coke from the 
carbohydrates found in grass, sea- 
weed, molasses, corn and cornstalks, 
by a “rather simple” process, “in one 
or two hours.” Dr. Berl, one of the 
first scientists to leave Germany after 
Hitler came to power, did not reveal 
his method, but described it as “quite 
easy.” 

“Coal as well as oil shales are pul 
at our disposition only once,” Dr. 
Berl declared, “As soon as we have 
used this material it is gone. (But) 
nature produces carbohydrates every 
year anew with greatest ease.” Dr. 
Berl, who estimates that we can ob 


ry\ HE late Leon Trotsky’s brain, 
I weighing three and’ one half 
pounds, was the largest ever report 
ed by Mexican physicians. The larg- 
est brain in recorded medical his- 
tory was that of Ivan Turgeneff, 
Russian novelist. It weighed fou 
pounds, 10 ounces @ Man is 
the longest- lived of the mammals, 
with the elephant running him a 
close second, The maximum life 
expectancies of other types are: in- 
sects, 17 years; fish, 267 years; rep- 
tiles," 175 years; birds, 118 years 

@ Production of helium from 
natural gas recently reached an 
ll-year total of 100,000,000 cubic 
feet at the world’s only operating 
plant, the U. S. Bureau of Mines 
plant at Amarillo, Texas. Once hav- 
ing a “rarity value” of $2,500 a 
cubic foot, helium is now produced 
for less than one and one half 
cents a cubic foot ...e In Idaho, 
motorists are experimenting with 
“potato juice” to power their cars. 
It is a mixture of potato alcohol 
and gasoline, manufactured at state- 
owned plant. 


—~Science Facts 
| 





tain natural petroleum cheaply for 30 
to 50 years, and have a 3,000-year 
supply of coal, says that at present 
there is no industrial interest in his 
more expensive produce. But, “ex- 
periments will certainly continue,” he 
added. 

Among the other experiments and 
discoveries reported at the meeting: 

e “Dry” water, from which there 
is no surface evaporation, can be pre- 
pared, reported Nobel Prize-winner 
Dr. Beaing Langmuir, by sealing the 
water’s surface with a single layer of 
molecules of certain fatty acids. 

® Vegetable oils may be stored for 
long periods without becoming rancid 
because, unlike animal] fats, they are 
rich in vitamin E, said Dr, Calvin 
Golumbic of Iowa State University. 
Lard to which vitamin E has been 
added will stay fresh far longer than 
ordinary lard, he advised. 

e Dew evaporated by sunshine, 
and not sunshine itself, is the great- 
est enemy of automobile finishes, 
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Ralph J. Wirshing of General Motors 
Research Laboratories asserted. Odd- 
ly enough, rainfall does not have the 
same effect as dew. Mr. Wirching’s 
moral: garage your car on dewy 
nights, 

e Housewives who wrap. green 
vegetables in damp towels or paper 
before putting them in refrigerators 
will keep their greens rich in vitamins 
A and C, Drs. R. S. Harris and L. M. 
Mosher of Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology said. In their experi- 
ments, vitamins were lost as moisture 
was lost, and the loss was accentuated 
as vegetables wilted, 

e While not revealing the methods 
of producing butyl, Standard Oil’s 
synthetic rubber made from oil re- 
finery gas, Dr. Per K. Frolich, Esso 
Laboratories chemist, described some 
of its properties. Buty! (1) gets 
stronger as it gets hotter; (2) leaks air 
15 times slower than natural rubber; 
(3) increases its tensile strength with 
age; and (4) because it is “saturated” 
(lacks affinity for most other chemi- 
cals), it resists oxygen, which cracks 
and wears natural rubber. 

—- 


Capsules 


q In Blacksburg, Va., Dr. Fred Hof 
Mann, of Virginia Agricultural Ex- 
periment Station, reports that he has 
patented a fuzz-less peach, waxy as 
a plum, and highly resistant to brown 
rot and frost. Distribution to com- 
mercial orchardists will begin soon. 


e At Harvard University Observa- 
tory, a graduate student, L. E., Cun- 
ningham, has discovered a new comet, 
the Observatory announces. In the 
constellation Cygnus, the comet can 
be seen only on a clear night with a 
powerful telescope. 


g@ In Sioux Falls, S, D., Lois Hins, 
one of triplet sisters taking nurses 
training, died last week of cellulitis. 
The disease, physicians report, is an 
infection between two layers of skin 
lissue, and developed after Miss Hins 
plucked her eyebrows. 


Gg A TVA scientist, John H. Wal- 
thall, has discovered a method of ex- 
tracting alumina—the essential mate- 
rial in making aluminum—from a 
common clay of which there are in- 
exhaustible supplies in the U. S., the 
Authority announces. Currently alum- 
ina is extracted principally from 
bauxite rock, 


Gg A new treatment for victims of 
chronic colds is reported by Drs. 
Lloyd Arnold and Irwin G. Spiesman 
of Illinois University Medical School. 
They “massage” the capillaries, the 
body’s network of tiny blood vessels 
which are nearest the surface in the 
mucous membranes of nose and throat, 
by alternately dilating and contracting 
them with hot and cold baths. The 
hot-&-cold shower treatment (gradual- 
ly extended to the entire body, to- 
gether with a diet switch to cut down 
on pastries and increase consumption 
of vegetables, fruit and milk) brought 
“favorable results up to 65 per cent,” 
they report. 
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BUSINESS, FARM 


Phonograph Records: Boom 


Last month from the Columbia 
Recording Corporation came the sur- 
prise announcement that its entire 
list of classical phonograph records 
would go on sale at half the former 
price. To meet the competition, RCA 
Victor—the nation’s other big record 
manufacturer—announced a_ similar 
slash. 

Last week, officials of the two com- 
panies were smiling happily, for the 
hoped-for result from the price cuts 
had occurred: there was an unprece- 
dented boom in sales of classical re- 
cords. Orders from retailers jumped 
from 200 to 1,500 per cent over the 
previous month. So great had been 
the demand that dealer and distributor 
stocks were threatened with exhaus- 
tion and extra factory shifts were 
ordered. 

Peak period for phonograph records 
came in the middle 1920s, when 125,- 
000,000 were sold, and the greatest 
slump in 1932, when only 12,000,000 
were sold. In view of the present 
boom, manufacturers now hope to get 
the total back to about 100,000,000 
a year. 





——_——_—_—__.—2 ————__—_—_—__ 


Rising Prices? 

With the outbreak of the Second 
World War Jast September, American 
housewives recalled the booming 
prices of the First World War, As 
American industry and agriculture 
were geared for that struggle, prices 
shot upward fast. 

Motivated by this memory, purchas- 
ers rushed to stock up on supplies 
when the present conflict began. Un- 
der the impetus of this demand, food 
prices rose about 5 per cent within 
two weeks. Then, as it became evi- 
dent that the trend of 1914-1919 would 
not be repeated, they settled back 
slightly. Last week, economists could 
declare that retail prices in the United 
States had risen only 3.8 per cent in 
a year of European war. At the same 
time, however, a further rise was re- 
garded as probable. 

The amount of the increase, it was 
said, would depend largely upon fac- 
tors not yet known. Thus, if business- 
men find that the production of cer- 
tain commodities is being retarded by 
industrial bottlenecks, they may pre- 
pare against a shortage by laying up 
reserves, and in the competitive bid- 
ding, prices may gradually be push- 
ed up. By next June, on this basis, 
the general price level may be 15 per 
cent higher than it is now, according 
to some experts. In any case, a rise 
of at least 5 per cent was thought 
likely. 

Although admitting this possibility 
of inflation, most economists were in- 
clined last week to discount its seri- 
ousness for several reasons: (1) the 
presence of organizations to stop 
“profiteering” and control prices; (2) 
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Einstein on God (col. 3) 


the large supplies of farm products 
and industrial raw materials now on 
hand; (3) the large inventories of 
manufacturers and wholesalers; (4) 
the reserves of import commodities or 
substitutes; and (5) the fact that 
prices of finished goods have not been 
adjusted to lower costs of last year so 
that increased costs should be re- 
flected slowly. 


Briefs — 


Gg The dairy industry may get into 
the wine business, according to the 
National Dairy Products Corporation, 
which reports that its laboratories 
have produced sauterne and other 
sherry type wines from whey, a by- 
product of cheese manufacture. 


@ United States exports to Latin 
America during the first nine months 
of the present war were valued at 
$553,172,000, an increase of 51 per cent 
over the similar previous nine months, 
the Commerce Department reveals. 
But at the same time, U. S. tmports 
from Latin-America rose only 31 per 
cent. 


-——Random Statistics 


HE normal annual American 

honey crop is 80,000 tons 
@e State gasoline taxes last year 
produced receipts of $816,433,000... 
e There were approximately 145, 
133,000 head of meat animals on 
American farms and range lands on 
Jan. 1, 1940. They included 68,769,- 
000 cattle (of which 32,348,000 were 
beef cattle), 58,312,000 hogs, and 
54,473,000 sheep and lambs 
e The American press includes 797 
foreign-language publications in 42 
different tongues. The four larg- 
est groups are German publications, 
121; Spanish, 99; Italian, 86; and 
Polish, 63... @ By the end of this 
year, more than 44,000 low-income 
families are expected to be settled 
in government-aided low-rent hous- 
ing projects in 150 different com- 
munities e St. Augustine, Fla., 
oldest European-settled city in the 
United States, recently celebrated 
its 375th anniversary. 
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Democracy Conference ° 
Last year, a group of eminent A € 
ica intellectuals, alarmed by th el 
creasing mental confusion in saint 
countries, determined to do somethi;. r 
about it. What they wanted y philo 
general agreement among the M 
minds of the United States on a d 
cratic credo that would be clea {ia De 
acceptable to everybody as I 
against totalitarianism. , 


After a year’s effort toward 
end, they called a meeting in 
York City. It opened last fort e 
and its participants were 500 
name Jeaders in science, philos 
and religion (Protestant, Catholi 1g 
Jewish), representing 175 learn 


cieties and universities. Last u 
the three-day conference was fi 
and although its members had yu 
unable to unify their own thou that t 
democracy, they felt they mig 


able to do so in two years. 
Sharp differences of opinion d fe 
oped shortly after 40 founding | i] 
bers of the conference issued a ; tee 
ment lamenting the “decreasin in 
spect for ethical and religious onfe 
ues among the democratic peoples fione 
(PATHFINDER, Sept. 21). A: ! lion 
these intellectual clashes, the noral 
touched off by Professor Albert | humal 
stein, the famous German sci 
who recently became a U. S. citi Brie 
was probably the most notewort! 


. . . Points of Disagreen rime 
Einstein urged his listeners to a 
don the “concept of a personal ( 
which he termed “the main sour 
the present-day conflicts betwee: 
spheres of religion and of scien 
Rejecting the idea of an anth 
morphic God (God in man’s imag C | 
illogical, the scientist put his ert 
faith in natural law as discovered Mosley 
scientific research. Said he: “Wh: t 
has undergone the intense experi lowins 
of successful advances in... scient!! St 
thought is moved by profound r 
ence for the rationality made 
fest in existence. By way of th 
derstanding, he achieves a far-! esun 
ing emancipation from the sha ; 
of personal hopes and vc 2sires le 
thereby attains that humble at! il 
of mind toward the grandeur of! 
son incarnate in existence, whi 
its profoundest depths is inacces ay 
to man. This attitude, however! re 
pears to me to be religion in the G iy 
est sense of the word.” v7 
Though most scientists at the 
ference appeared to support Eins! om 
rejection of a “personal God, laud | 
numerous theologians did not. 
Inter-conference disagreement B 
veloped in other quarters also 
Mortimer J. Adler of the Univers: r 
Chicago declared that professors lit. 
were positivists — affirming sc! ‘ 
and rejecting religion and philos 
—dominated the conference, and [!)4 sal 
this positivism was the most serous 
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reat to democracy. 


losopher 


pama 


ferences in 1941 and 


Professor Sid- 
Hook of New York University re- 
d that positivist cultures were 
ing the fight against Hitler, while 
positivist nations were signing 


ities with him. When a sociologist 
rged that scientists were learning 


e and more about less and less, a 
nder of the scientists asserted the 
ts of this era might be found in 
ratories. And when a French 
declared _ theological 
wledge occupied a higher place 
) all other types of knowledge, an 
professor answered that 
logical interpretations for centur- 
had given the world “nice senti- 
talities and no concrete results.” 
outsiders, such differences as 
e indicated the conferees would 
nable to agree on anything—that 
effort to unify democratic 
cht against totalitarianism was a 
But a committee appointed to 
uate accomplishments’ of _ the 
ting was less pessimistic, regard- 
it as an important step forward 
the clashing groups were willing 
lerate each other’s point of view, 
favored the calling of similar 
1942, with 
| meetings in between. The com- 
ee disclosed, further, that the 
inimous conviction” of the first 
erence was “that modern civiliza- 


i can be preserved only by a recog- 
on of the 


supreme worth and 
il responsibility of the individual 


an person.” 
~~ 


Briefs 


| 






Agreeing that the presentation of 
e dramas on the radio was in- 
us to the morals and proper 
ing of children, the International 
ciation of Police Chiefs, meeting 


ilwaukee, Wis., adoted a resolu- 


to supply no information on 
es to radio script writers. 


Despite the war, the Egyptian 


ernment announces that Egyptian 


ems will be permitted to make 
annual pilgrimage to Mecca, fol- 
ng the customary route through 
Suez Canal to Jedda. 


Cardimal Hinsley, head of the Ro- 
Catholic Church in England, has 
n distribution of 2,250,000 cruci- 

one to each Roman Catholic 
ie British armed forces. A per- 

gift from the Cardinal, each 
fix is two inches long and one 
a half inch wide, Later, each 
in Catholic civil defense worker 
receive a similar cross. 


In 104 American cities and in 
prisons throughout the country, 
ionies were staged last fortnight 
mor of the 75th birthday of Mrs. 
|! Ballington Booth. Wife of Bal- 
n Booth, a son of General Wil- 
Booth, founder of the Salvation 
he established in 1896 the 
teer Prison League to help re- 
itate discharged and _ paroled 
ind Federal prisoners. In the 
{4 years, the organization has 
d more than 200,000 ex-prisoners. 











THE ANSWER IS— 


What is the longest word in any lan- 
guage? 


@ The Greek word Lopadotemac ho- 
selachogale okranioleipsanodrimmup- 
otrimmatosilphiokarabo melitokatake- 
chumenokichle pikossuphophattoperi- 
steralektruon optoke phalliokig klopel- 
eiolagoosirai obaphetraganopterugon. 
Containing 182 letters, the word is 
found in Aristophanes’ Ecclesiazusae, 
a play that was acted at Athens in 393 
B. C. It was, of course, made up by 
Aristophanes for its comic effect, as 
the name of an extradordinary dish 
composed of fish, meat, fowl, sauces 
and alli varieties of dainties. 


W hat are the words to “There'll Always 
be an England”? 


e Words to this popular British war 
song, sung and whistled by Britons 
everywhere as the threatened Nazi in- 
vasion is “grimly and gayly” fought 
olf, are: 


There'll always be an England 
W hile there’s a country lane, 
Wherever there’s a cottage small 


Beside a field of grain. 


There'll always be an England 

And England shall be free 

If England means as much to you 
As England means to me. 


* * 


W hat is meant by “junior” and “senior” 
Senators? 


@ Each state has two Senators, elect- 
ed for terms of six years each. But 
since the Constitution calls for the 
election of one-third of the members 
of the Senate every two years, it is 
seldom that a state elects both its 
Senators at the same time. Thus the 
“senior” Senator of a state is the one 
who has had the longer continuous 
service in the Senate, while the 
“junior” Senator is the one who has 
served for a lesser period. 


. 


Is the balloon barrage an invention of 
this war? 


@ No. The balloon barrage was 
inaugurated during the last war when 











some 35 balloons were floated above 
London, but it did not reach its pres- 
ent development as a defense measure 
until the present conflict. Now hun- 
dreds of the “sausages,” manned by 
specially trained staffs, rise above 
London and other strategic spots. They 
are anchored to trucks so that they 
can be hauled down and transported 
rapidly from place to place. The bal- 
loons have two purposes—to snare 
airplanes in the cables which dangle 
from them or to force enemy planes to 
fly at a height at which accurate bomb- 
ing is difficult. 


Is the use of snuff dying out in the 
United States? 

® No. Contrary to popular belief, 
snuff-sniffing, snuff-rubbing and snuff- 
chewing are still popular in this coun- 
iry. According to the Agricultural 
Marketing Service of the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, production of 
snuff in the United States increased 
from a little less than four million 
pounds in 1880 to more than 41 million 
pounds in 1929. Since that date pro 
duction has declined slightly, about 
38 million pounds going to market last 
year. in Washington the U. S. Senate 
still keeps two ornate snuff boxes in 
the Senate Chamber, each regularly 
filled for the convenience of any mem- 
ber wishing to take a sniff. 


Where and when did the first strike of 


U. S. Federal employees occur? 


e At the State Department in 
Washington during the administration 
of Rutherford B. Hayes. Appalled by 
the large number of scrubwomen re- 
quired to clean the huge building each 
night, the government attempted to 
introduce machinery to do the work. 
The scrubwomen went on _ strike 
against the proposal and won. How- 
ever, unlike the worker in private in- 
dustry, no one has the right to strike 
against the government, and any seri- 
ous effort to do so would immediately 
be stopped by the authorities. This is 
a matter of fixed policy, reaffirmed 
recently by President Roosevelt. 
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The Voter’s Duty 


T SEEMS hardly necessary to remind 
anybody that November 5 is elec- 
tion day. In not many weeks, the 
great climax to the Roosevelt-Willkie 
campaign will arrive, and history of 
one sort or another will inevitably 
be made. 

It is the exclusive attribute of a de- 
mocracy that the people have the 
power to rule. This means that au- 
thority, instead of being imposed from 
above, is at least theoretically exer- 
cised-in this country by the great 
masses of men and women that make 
up our citizenry. Too often, however, 
an indifferent electorate, undiscern- 
ing or cynical, fails to take full advan- 
tage of the rights it possesses. Too 
often, it either goes to the polls un- 
thinkingly or chooses to stay at home. 
Too often, it does not properly ap- 
preciate the franchise that makes it a 
company of free men, of self-rulers 
who can neither be dictated to nor un- 
duly influenced. 

In a large measure, the politicians 
are responsible for the negligence of 
many voters. They set up false cries 
and fill the air with such a din of 
propaganda that the thoughtful man 
sometimes loses his faith in democratic 
processes and prefers to let others vote 
while he just sits and reads the news- 
papers. In the current campaign, of 
course, the -electorate’s indifference 
is not so great as it has often been in 
the past; but even so, a substantial 
number of eligible voters are not think- 
ing in terms of the ballot box. 


TY IS this group that should under- 

stand the importance of voting and 
its jmplications in a democracy. When 
the people take an active and en- 
lightened interest in government, that 
government is sound; when they vote 
in large and knowing numbers, that 
government is healthy. For it is in 
such a way that a democracy thrives, 
renewing its vitality over and over 
again, so that no enemy can prevail 
against it. So it is that the people of 
the United States, the millions and 
millions of average Americans, have 
inherited their franchise as a protec- 
tive weapon against those who would 
destroy liberty. And with this rich 
heritage, our free society can truly 
shape its own destiny—good or ill, 
depending on how intelligently the 
ballot is utilized. 

Of all the countries in the world, 
there are only a few where the indi- 
vidual still has the right to vote as 
his mind and heart tell him. Our land 
is one of these, and yet there are mil- 





Bishop in The St. Louis St 
Not Many Free Lands Remain 
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lions of Americans who fail to make 
full use of the great privilege that is 
theirs. In the last Presidential elec- 
tion, for example, vast numbers of 
citizens stayed away from the polls, as 
these typical figures clearly indicate: 

e In Arizona, a vote was cast by 
only 50.8 per cent of the population 
aged 21 years or over—124,000 out 
of 244,000. 

@ In Florida, a vote was cast by 
only 37.8 per cent—327,000 out of 
866,000. 

e In Maine, the so-called “barome- 
ter” state, the percentage was only 
62.4—304,000 out of 487,000. 

@ In Michigan, the figure was 61.4 
per cent—1,800,000 out of some 2,930,- 
000 old enough to vote. 

@ In Virginia, 25.7 per cent voted— 
334,000 out of 1,300,000 Virginians aged 
21 or over. 





© In Oregon, the voting percentage 
was 66.6—414,000 out of 621,000. 


TATE after state could be cited, the 

simple fact being that thousands 
and thousands of voters in every one of 
them failed to cast their ballots four 
vears ago. This year, the story may be 
different, for the issues themselves are 
different. At any rate, there are clear 
signs that President Roosevelt and 
Wendell Willkie are currently staging 
a close race—a race in which a few 
thousand voters here and a few thou- 
sand voters there could well mean the 
difference between victory and defeat 
for either candidate. 

Consider the situation in New York, 
for instance. In 1936, only 68.7 
per cent of that state’s voting-age popu- 
lation took the trouble to visit the 
polls. Now, suppose that on next 


November 5, there are relatively | 


laggards in New York; suppose 90) yey 


cent of the voters turn out. The 
nificance of such a possibility is 
ous. If the increased turn-out 
to Willkie, Willkie might easily , 


the state, or if it went to Roosevelt, 


it would put the state on ice fo 
New Deal—and New York could y; 
a big enough electoral margin 
swing the entire national electio; 
One side or the other. And the 
can be said for Illinois and othe: 
portant political areas. It has hap, 
ed before—the margin of a few | 
sand votes in a strategic state 
more than once been enough to «: 
the outcome for the country 
whole. 


In this connection, it is inter 


\ 


to note that in states like New York 


and Illinois, the metropolitan vot 
be especially decisive. From the | 
publican standpoint, therefore, 
more out-of-city votes there are, 
better, because in recent times 
big-city returns have been gene 
Democratic, large enough to over 
G. O. P. leads in rural or small-t 
areas. Similarly, from the stand 
of Democrats, it is important to ma 
tain this advantage while trying 
make inroads on traditional Rep 
can strongholds. In other words, 
major parties have a vital. jntere 
seeing to it that all eligible vote: 
urged to cast their ballots. This is 
plain, practical politics. 


UT wholly apart from mere | 

tics, wholly apart from the 
that the individual should actively 
port the side he favors if he wants 
side to win, the American voter « 
it both to himself and to his demo 
to exercise his franchise in full. ( 
put it another way, it is the du/ 
every man and woman in this cou 
to vote if they are eligible to vot: 
is their duty to do this, because 
their duty to keep their democra 
alive by taking a real part i 
through the balloting process. W 
they do not do so, they help we 
our self-ruling society in one of 
essential functions. In short, how 
unwittingly, such negligent individ 
render a disservice not only to t! 
selves but to our democratic for: 
government as well. 


; 


Accordingly, no citizen of voting 
should fail to take part in the Nov 
ber election. If they have not alr 
done so, all eligible persons sh 
register where there is yet tim: 
register. For in the last analysis 
should be remembered that the 
vidual who marks an American ba 
marks down the fact that in this 
ner of the world at least, man is 
free in a free land and means to re! 
that way for as long as the sun 1 
and sets—come hell, Hitler or h 
water. 
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Lower Bracket 
Neel og speaking, what feel- 


ings exist today among voters on 
f and among voters whose in- 
‘s are less than $1,250 a year? 

find an answer to this, our poll 
asked two questions within the 


week: 

Who would be your present 
‘e for President—Roosevelt or 
aa 

KIC: 


How did you vote in 1936? 
ked of people who were either on 
or within the lower income 
: et cited above, the questions 
resulted in this significant revela- 
that President Roosevelt between 
ind 1940 has suffered a percent- 
oss of 12.2 in his relief vote and 
centage loss of 22.9 in the vote of 

wer income group. 

iis finding upsets a theory long 
by amateur political dopesters 
e theory that people in the lower 


omic bracket are all for F. D, R. 
ourse, PATHFINDER does not 
nd to possess any supernatural 


saying powers, but our pollers 
reason to dispute what the tyro 


s have been saying. At any rate, 
survey for this week makes if 
that there is anything but 100 
ent Roosevelt support in the so- 
| “lower bracket” of the Amer- 
economy. 
iat this may mean for the Pres- 
in November, what bearing it 
have on the third-term attempt, 
e can say at present. But it is 
rtant enough to merit detailed 


deration., 
1936 the relief vote made up 16.4 
cent of the national total for 
evelt, and the Jess-than-$1,250-in- 
vote made up 27.7 per cent 
h taken together made up 44.1 per 
of the 27 million ballots won by 
President in his race against Alf 
lon. Landon, on the other hand, 
d count only 6.9 per cent of his 
vote #56 coming from reliefers 
24.4 per cent of it as coming from 
ess-than-$1,250-income group. In 
Roosevelt’s relief vote was 
262, and Landon’s was 1,150,891. 
the less-than-$1,250-income group 


vers, 


| 7,687,192 .for Roosevelt and 
1.818 for Landon, 

d how did each of these two 
ps distribute their support in 


Here are the figures 
Less-than- 
ididate Relief Group $1,250 Group 
evelt 798% 65.4‘ 
don 20.2 34.6 
day, according to our poll, the 


sroups would split as follows: 


Less-than- 


didate Relief Group $1,250 Group 
ee es 50d 70.1% 50.4‘ 
ie : ‘ 29.9 49.6 


ng the reliefers, the vote distri- 
’ thus shows a slip-off of 9.7 per 
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Critical Sector—-———H 


N THE 1936 election, the largest 

block of Republican votes came 
from that group of citizens whose 
income range is $1,250 to $2,500 a 
year. On the nation’s earnings lad- 
der, this is one rung above the two 
income groups whose current politi- 
cal tendencies are analyzed in this 
week’s poll report by Emil Hurja. 
Four years ago, the largest block of 
Democratic votes came from the 
group making less than $1,250, with 
the $1,250-$82,500 group a very close 


second. Together, these two seg- 
ments of the population accounted 
for more than half the total num- 
ber of ballots cast in America in 
the °36 Presidential race. Accord- 
ingly, they may be regarded as the 
most critical voting sectors in the 
1940 campaign. PATHFINDER’s sur- 
vey for this week shows how the 
fight is progressing within the firs! 
of these two groups, as well as in 
the ranks of the reliefers. In a 
later issue, the poll will report the 
trend of battle in the most impor- 
tant single voting sector of all, 


from the standpoint of sheer num- 





bers—that part of the electorate 
whose annual income ranges from 
$1,250 to $2,500, 

cent for Roosevelt, and in the other 


group his slip-off since 1936 is 15 per 
cent. Statistically, these figures mean 
a 12.2 percentage loss in his relief vote 
and a 22.9 percentage his sup- 
port from the other group. (Percent 
age loss is found by dividing the 
number of votes lost currently by the 
number of votes won in the previous 
election.) 


loss 


The November election results can 
well depend on how deep-seated is 
the indicated defection among these 
two important voting segments. The 


results can depend also on how earn- 
estly people in both groups believe in 
their candidate. If apathy rules among 
them, if they are not interested enough 
to get out and vote, a general upset 
is quite possible. For our poll has 
found a curious difference in spirit 
among Roosevelt and Willkie support- 
ers—the Willkie-ites are more enthu- 
siastic, more vibrant in espousing the 
cause of their candidate. Two out of 
three Willkie voters, we find, think 
that the President’s re-election would 
be detrimental to the country, while 
only one out of four Roosevelt voters 
think that Willkie’s election would be 
a detriment. This would seem to in- 
dicate that thé drive behind the Re- 
publican nominee is based on feelings 
much more positive, much more in- 
tense, than those expressed by people 
favoring a third term. Perhaps this 


accounts for G. O. P. “crusade” talk. 
Publisher 
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FOR HAIR TO BE PROUD OF! 


Any serious attempt to 
curb Dandruff, relieve 
Itching Scalp or check 
excessive Falling Hair 
calls for a serious- 
purpose MEDICINAL 
treatment—not some- 
thing that’s just slicked 
on the hair. Use Glover’s 
Mange Medicine and 
massage and it will soon 
be apparent to you how 
really effective it is. No- 
body knows better than your Barber— 
ask him! For the shampoo, use Glover’s 
Medicated Soap—an important part of 
the treatment. FREE booklet on Glov- 
er’s famous System. Write GLOVER’S, 
Dept. X, 460 Fourth Ave., New York. 


GLOVERS 


MANGE MEDICINE 





NEW 


TURN SIGNAL 


— 


FLASHES from REAR WINDOW — DASH Control 


A whirlwind seller. Drivers buy on flash 
demonstration Dealers buy 8 tol2. Your 
profit mark-up as high as 264% Biggest 


Rush name quick for fact 





sensation of went and Demon- 
strator sample plan. All Free. Rush. WATCH- my - TURN 
SIGNAL CO.. Dept w- 1898. Wainut Bidg., Des Moines, ta. 


aMAZ-TWTIV WM] ds 


WHY COOK OR HEAT With COAL or wooo 


Quick heat at turn of vaive Slips’ inte Any STOVE 






no Get, ashes or qudeery. RANGE or FURNACE. 
I 1 Ww ty dua ywi oil A 
UARANTEED Pack Anais 


SENT ‘ON TRIAL silctonen. RON re 


enience and economical oper 
n ‘Write fe 
SPECIAL OFFER vp aaasys 
i Comenstvate and take o nde re. Wor 
oney Ma postal card w 
GNiTED FACTORIES. c 780 Factory Buliding lanone City. Mo, 


AUTO- DIESEL 


Auto Mechanics, Diese! Mechanics, Arc Weld- 
siding, etc. Let us train you to be an expert Auto 
od jot 


aster a real trade 
ing, Acetylene We 
Diesel Mechanix 


and help you get @ go The cost to you is 


reasonable. Learn on modern equipment with toole under experienced 

tructors Real shop work eam-heated buildings oom and 
boare our steam-heated dormitory. We pay your fare to Nashville. 
For free catalog write 


Nashville Auto-Diese!l School, Dept. 57, Nashville, Tenn. 


A Suggestion 
To Teachers 


and interest- 
many ways in 













We have prepared a new 
ing folder discussing the 


which the new and improved PATH- 
FINDER can be of real service to the 
busy teacher and of inestimable value 
in the classroom. Write for your 
copy of “Pathfinder Special Rates and 
Schoolroom Uses.” Address: 


PATHFINDER 
Pathfinder Bldg., Washington, D. C. 
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WANTA SOV EaNE — JOB? 


Railway Mail Clerks 


NKLIN IN 
Postoffice Clerks— FRANKLIN INSTITUTE 


Dept. K172, Rochester, N. Y¥. 
Carriers = Sir: Rush to me, without charge 
Clerks at © (1) 32 page book with list of 
Washington & Government Jobs. (2) Tell me 
$1,260 to $1,900 S how to qualify for a job. 
year. © 

Many other / Phnsas.... . «cocccctcccecudousiunse » 
jobs. Mail 

goumem teGag. © AGGORER. ocics cavixacsdentet eee 
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PASTIME, SMILES 


Toothpick Puzzle 


For this puzzle you need 24 tooth- 
picks (mafches will do). Arrange 12 
of the toothpicks in the form of a large 
square, the ends of the picks just 
touching. With the 12 other picks 
form nine small squares within the 
large square. Now, the puzzle is to 
remove 12 picks and leave the other 12 
forming three perfect squares, 

cmap RE ae oe 





Brain Teaser 


A man—Boogy, we shall call him 
had two cords of wood, composed of 
four-foot pieces in one cord and eight- 
foot pieces in the other. To prepare it 
for burning in his stove he had to cut 


it into 16-inch lengths. It took him, 


four hours to cut the first cord. Then 
he hired Woogy at 40 cents an hour 
to do half the work on the second 
cord. How much did Boogy have 
to pay Woogy? Answer next week. 


Answer to Last Week’s—The land- 
lord would have been out 7 1-5 bushels 
by the farmer’s method, 

——— 
° 
Smiles 

Adolf—That Winston called me a 
bare-faced criminal. 

Hermann—Well, he probably forgot 
about your mustache. 


~——Hooked Rugs 








Hooked Rug One of Many Kinds 


Nothing is more charming or more homelike than a 
hooked rug And the oval one in our picture is so 
gay with its wreath of flowers, its bright blue center 

You make it easily from cast-off clothing, left-over 
materials cut in strips 43 to '2 inch wide 

The hooking is simple, as our diagram shows. With 
one hand you hold a strip under the burlap founda 
tion for your rug and with the other hand insert 
hook through burlap to pull up strip, making a loop 
on surface about '4 inch high 


Our new 32-page booklet gives detailed directions 
for hooked rugs, tells how to make your own designs 
Also shows how to make woven, braided, crocheted 
rugs, other delightful styles. 








Send i5c in coins for your copy of ‘‘How To 
Make Your Own Rugs’’ to PATHFINDER HOME 
SERVICE, 635 Sixth Ave., New York City, N. Y. 


Also available at 15c each are: 
No. 118—‘‘Good Table Manners.’’ 
No. 181—‘‘Club Woman's Guide.”’ 

































































Rastus—Mah girl’s divine. 
Ephraim—Youah gal may be de vine, 
but Mah gal’s de berries. 


Winmill—Have you heard that the 
government, under this new bill, is 
likely to take over everything in the 
way of excess prolits? 

Skimmer—What are excess profits? 

Winmill—Getting more than you 
carn, 

Skimmer—Oh, oh, there goes my 


salary! 


Candidate—Allow me, in closing, 
to repeat the words of the immortal 
Webster. 

Bored Listener—lI’m going to get 
out of here if he’s goin’ to start in 
on the dictionary. 


School Principal (praying at chapel 
exercises )—Oh, Lord, bless those who 
are called on to teach... 

Voice in Student Body—And don’t 
forget those called on to recite. 


Gen. Speed—Aren’t those newest 
fighter planes finished yet? 

Gen, Delay—No-o, not exactly. 

Gen. Speed—How far are you along 
with them? 

Gen, Delay—Well—er, we have the 
air all ready. 


Mrs. Noyes— Tommy, won't you 
have another piece of this shortcake? 

Tommy—No thank you. 

Mrs. Noyes—Why, what’s the mat- 
ter? You seem to be suffering from 
loss of appetite. 

Tommy—No, ma’am. It ain’t loss of 
appetite. What I’m sufferin’ from is 
politeness, 

Byrdsong—Do you like Mendel- 
sohn’s “Songs Without Words”? 

Fiddler—Yes. I often think that if 
some of the songs we hear so much 
nowadays had no words they would 
be a lot better. 


Whifllebotham — My, that was a 
wonderful sleep I had last night. I 
slept like a log. 

Mrs. W.—Yes—a log with a saw 
going through it. 


Poet—I wish to die in some prim- 
eval forest with the autumn leaves 
covering me like a soft mantle. 
Sally—Yes, just like a nut, 





PATHFINDER 


NAMES 


In a New York City courtroo: 
week, GEORGE SCALISE, fo: 
president of the A. F. of L.’s Bui LO 
Service Employees Union, was { ul 
guilty of stealing money from his Serv! 
organization. With sentencing s: 
uled to come Sept. 27, the 44-yea Depa 
Scalise faced a possible 60-year p th 
term, In 1913,-the former gan ith 
was convicted on a white sla prece 
charge and served four and on Mant 
years in Atlanta Federal penitent lel 













When he learned that Adolf 
had called American and British riso 
groes “half apes and baboons,” 
HUBERT FAUNTLEROY JULI by th 
Negro aviator known as the “! : 
Eagle of Harlem,” angrily chall 
HERMANN GOERING, Hitler’s 
hand man, to an airplane duel | 
feet over the English Channel 30 Much 
hence to wipe out the insult | 
race. Julian, reporting that Go ! 
had accepted, declared: “I will s 
that lousy nothing-divided-by-not 
1 will machine gun him out of 
life. We will see who is a bab: 

Because of contracted larynx 
cles, baritone LAWRENCE TIBB! 
canceled all his singing engage 
until 1941. The enforced lay-ofl 
expected to cost him $50,000. 


Celebrating his 80th birthda re 
Washington, General JOHN J. P 
SHING, commander of the Ame! the in 
Expeditionary Force during the | 194] 
World War, received from Presi 
Roosevelt, in the presence of the 
lire Cabinet, the Distinguished S 
ice Cross for leading an attack aga ' 
“hostile fanatical Moros” in the | 
ippines 27 years ago, an award w ‘ 
he had rejected in 1922. 08 
* - 7 1] 
In London, England, it was 
closed that DAVID NIVEN, Brit ke 
film actor who gave up a Hollywooil p 
career to fight for his homeland, < 
soon marry Miss Primula Rollo, 2- Se 
year-old daughter of an RA. F. } re 
The 3i-year-old Niven, who was U 
jected by the Royal Air Force last | 
vember because of his age, is n , 
captain in the Crack Rifle Brigad 


GROVER CLEVELAND BERGD 
learned last week that he must s 3 
the full seven-year term in an A a 


prison meted out by a court ma le 
early this year for dodging the d . 
and fleeing to Germany during 

First World War. In a New York ‘ _ 
Federal Court, Bergdoll conte: “ee 
that he should be released becaus " 
a 1916 Presidential decree lin ; 
punishment for desertion ft , 


months. But the judge ruled that 
decree applied only during péac« 
and that the United States was 
technically at war with German) 
1920 when Bergdoll was origina!) 
convicted of desertion. 










Sept. 28, 1940 


DRAFT — 


(Continued from page 4) 


ed during his year of training, the 
script will be eligible for a better 
than the one he left. 
a certain extent, industry itself 
ibiect to a “draft.” The Selective 
service Act empowers the President, 
ugh the head of the War or Navy 
irtment, to place defense orders 
any industrial firm. Compliance 
h such orders is obligatory, taking 
edence over all other contracts. 
ifacturers who refuse to fill the 
‘s at a reasonable price may be 
ed with a felony and, if convict- 
be sentenced up to three years in 
in and $50,000 fine. Firms which 
to cooperate may be taken over 
e government at a “fair and just” 
bi 


The Cost & Object 


fore any conscripts can be in- 
d into the services, funds must 
ppropriated for their maintenance, 
ain a conscript for one year, it 
ated, will cost the government 
0. During the first year the cost 
be considerably higher, since it 
pay for such non-recurring items 
e launching of draft machinery, 
the construction of barracks. All 


IS 


the draft cost during the first 
will exceed $1,600,000,000, This 
not include the outlay for 
ins and similar items, 

set up the draft machinery, Pres- 


Roosevelt has asked Congress to 
opriate $24,825,108. To meet the 
of training 900,000 men between 
neeption of the draft and July 1, 
he has asked for the following: 
Amount 
$294.000,000 
195,688,174 


165,262,093 


For 
nsport ition ° 
thing, Other Equipment 


ee, Se $2,858,520 
Army-Post 
truction . seeccese adeniesea 
itional Barrac hs 33,717,489 


y Medical Department 46,766,288 


e other defense expenditures, 
pending of these sums will inevit- 
stimulate industry, and thus de- 
e unemployment. In addition, 
al hundred thousand workers 
unemployed will get the jobs va- 
| by drafted men. Along with its 
effect, conscription may 
important social consequences. 
e some commentators fear that it 
lead toward dictatorship, others 
out that such countries as Swit- 
id have long followed such a sys- 
without any damage whatever to 
cratic processes, Moreover, it is 
that selective service will help 
eserve the American form of gov- 
ent by instilling a deeper sense 
ie responsibilities of citizenship. 
broad sense, the draft program 
exempt no one, for everybody 
be affected by it either directly 
igh service or indirectly through 
ind other obligations. 
sovernment has its eye on only 
il—the effective defense of the 
| States from any conceivable 


mic 





combination of foes. The training pro- 
gram wil! require five years, and the 
Army’s daily hope is that foreign ag- 
gressors will allow it that much time. 


15 


ET geen Eye 


a\ ANNUNCIATOR 
ae AND BURGLAR 
ALARM 


If the program is not interrupted, by , Btores, Memes, Taverns Sheps, 

= ° arage cores o otners wal ing 
J40 S J Vy € adie to mste the RAY-ALARM Burglar Alarm 
1945 the Army will be able to muster Y. 

° ° “Wwe . and Annunciator. Real ection— 
into service four million fully-trained | guards against intrusions. 1 ible beam of “Black Light,” 
> . , . 7. or | when interrupted, sounds continua l Plugs i 
men, equipped with the most modern | [ight socket. Unfailing demonstration takes 10 seconds 

weapons. Such a force, it is confident- | ™akes sales on the ~e 
: : Huge profits, Write AT ONCE 
ly believed, could repel any hostil SEND NAME particulars af ‘Disteibutor” Plan = 
army which dared o enter the West agent proposition. No money. ust send name, 
' t RAY-ALARM 
ern Hemisphere. Pb 225 Fifth St., Dept. R-189, Des Moines, lowa 
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Opportunities| |= 


Have you anything to buy, sell or exchange? Do 
you want agents? Want help? Want to work up 
a profitable business at home through the mails? 
PATHFINDER is read by more than a million 
families. Tell your story to those interested 
readers in the fewest possible words. 

Classified Rates—60 cents a word; 





minimum 


10 words Each initial and group of figures, 
as well as each part of the name and address, 
will be counted as words 

Address—Classified Ad Dept., PATHFINDER, 


Washington, D. C 


AGENTS WANTED 
IGNITION Cl 


W AUTOMATIC 
fires and car runni 


TrOFI pl 
ng out of control in case ol 


dent. Only $2.95. Liberal discount to salesmen “7 
Pro-Tekt- All Co., 307 E. Jefferson Street. Butler, Pa 


SC HOOL , “SENIORS Sell Graduation 

ica’s largest, fastest selling display 
sion Free Cards. Univer al Eng! 
Box 745- P. ittsburgh, Pa 


AGENTS “Men's Suits 88c, 
“~kadie Coats 36c, Dresse 
Cc atalog Free. Portnoy, 566-F 


GE NUINE. FUR COATS—$9. Beautiful Catalogu 
Free! HMJ FUR, 150-F West 28th, New York 


AUTOGRAPHED PORTRAITS 


CLOSING OUT last of stock of old 

traits of Famous Men of History with 
ne autographs Some 
for hanging, other mm mounted m rea 
raming No selections possible First come 
Early orders get best selections Ideal for 
den, living room, student room y] 
and doctor ffices, Values to $10, now 
nly $2 each, postpaid Satisfaction guaranteed 
1oney back. Send $10 for 6 rare bargains. Nation: 
Autographs, Box 781, Washington, 


D. C. 
CANARIES 


CANARIES WANTED 


ng directi 





Card Ar 
30% Commis- 
aving & Printing, 


Pants 23c, Top Coats 5( 
10¢ Other bargalr 
Roosevelt, Chicago 








; and por- 
guaranteed 
complete in frame 


are 








for f f 
erved 
porary, 


awyel up 





Best pr paid Write f 
American “Bir d Co 1414 H 





CLINICS AND SANITARIUMS 
GOOD NEWS—For Pile ua Colon Sufferer 
Mild treatment at M Cle i t 
rmer patients there from Coast 
6-page trated box k and patient reference 
own sec i ent Free 
McCleary Clinic, 2382 E 
Mo. 


111US 











Spring 





CLOTHING FOR SALE 
Hats 40c, Shoes 50c, Si 20c. * Free 
164 PF, Monroe St Nev 
DOGS 
HOUNDS Cheap I 
B30, Herrick, Illinois 
INSTRUCTION 
CLINICAL LABORATORY TECHNIC 
own home Practice outfit ipplied 
Imperial Tec hnic al Institute, Box 
Indiana. 


DRESSES 10 


Crown 





eel 


iT NTI NG iterature free Dixi 
e 


K 





ight in 
Bulletin 
494-C Elkhart, 


ta your 


free 





MALE HELP 


MONEY Demons 
man Tool, 101 uses. Pulls 
ip trucks, tractors 
tretches fences splices wire; 
dandy auto bumper jack 
vith 3-ton power. Write Hat rah, 
field, Indiana. 

MALE AND FEMALE HELP WANTED 


earned $1174 in spare time 
crop’’ Snow-King mushrooms! Free book 
your cellar, shed suitable We buy crops 
3848 Lincoln Ave., Dept. 273, Chicago. 


MEDICAL 


FPATHERS—Why continue to suffer from urinary dis- 
orders, loss of energy and strength, pains in lower 
back and legs, night rising, burning urine, sleeple 
ness, nervousness, etc.? These are symptoms of a 
rious disease explained and illustrated in our Free 


WANTED 


trating 
S posts, 


wagor 


MAKE BIG amazi Hand 
roots, small stumps; 
building 
makes cider press 
Lifts, pulls, pushes 
Dept. J-32, Bloom 















M. 
cellar 
tells if 
United, 


M for exceptional 


« 








Booklet. Know the Pacts about our mild and modern 
treatment for this serious disease Sent absolute! 
Free—a postcard request will bring your Free Booklet 


Address: Milford Sa 


of Pacts by return mail. 
Box PP, Milford, Kansas 


itarium, 





PILES SUFPFERERS—TRY ELDREDGE'S CONES $1 
a box Instant relief or money back 10c fe 
real trial sample: Melrose Eldredge Mel- 

rose, Ma 


MISCELLANEOUS - 
SHORT OUTLINE OF A STATE 

Point the way to peace of mind. A strange bu 
message, valuable reading for Atheist and religionist 
One dollar post | paid Denturk, Huntington, N. Y 
COMING WAR CLEARLY FORETOLD in “Washing- 

ton’s Vision.’”’ Exact copy 25c coin Address Dr. 
Preeman, 5101 France, Minneapolis, Minn. 


OF RIGHTNE 
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MOTION PICTURES, SOUND EQUIPMENT 


NEW REFLECTOR FOR MOTION PICTURE Projec- 
tors; guaranteed to increase screen illumination 
4 . “All-A ind’’ Reflector C« Box 1967-M, Cleve- 
land, O 
NURSES’ TRAINING SCHOOLS 
MAKE UP TO $25-$35 WEEK as a Trained practical 
Nurse Learn quickly at home. Booklet free. Chi- 
cago School of Nursing, Dept. M-9, Chicag 
OLD MANUSCRIPTS 
START A COLLECTION of old letters and manu- 


Misce}ll 
Send casl 
ice, Box 781 


aneous assortment, 
money -order 


Ww ashington, D. C. 
PATENT ATTORNEYS 

NVENTO! I te your idea Get 
Guide. Write Cla e A. O’'B1 

Attorney, OJ37 Adams Building 

VENTORS: If have 


Saie, write us. Adam Pi 
t Louis Mo. 


$10 value, at only 
Orion Book Serv- 


free Patent 
ieg, Rees tered Patent 
Washing D. C. 





ton, 
INV an invention or patent for 
sher Company, 168 Enright, 


PHOTO FINISHING 
ONE DAY SERVICE. 
g ranteed Velox prints. 8 ¢ 
; 25 6 regular prints 25 8 prints ari one 
colored. enlargement w 2 plain enlargements Re 
rints 3¢ Film mailers free, Watland Bro 29 
Island, Illinois 
REEF rRIAI 16 sparkling Lifetime prints 
l ] Holl od enlargements and Free 
with roll—25« Overnight service 
L-3, Des Moine lowa 
riF UL Professional Double 
lifetime prints, 25: 


S Free. May’s Phot 


BE r'TER PRI 


de- 
ilarged 


25 
I 
Blue 
t 


three 
Leather- 
Life- 


TWO BEAU 
largements 
Careful. Film 
$70-F, LaCre 
FILMS Developed and ; 
beautiful prints 25« 
hester, N. Y 
SERVICE 


Weight En- 
Prompt 
Shop, Box 





rinted 6 or 8 expo 
coin. P.O. Box 63, 


roll 
Dept 


16 
KI 
PROMPT 

weight 
ints 
ROLL 


Quality work; 2 beautiful double 
gloss enlargements, 8 guaranteed neverfade 
each roll, 25c Excel Photos, Dubuque lowa 
DEVELOPED, 8 Guaranteed Prints, Two Beau- 
ful Professional Enlargements, 25« Very Quick 
ervice. Expert Workmanship. Perfect Pilm Service, 
i Crosse, Wisconsir 
3 SNAPPY 4x6 En 
Send 25c—Mail 
Saiem, Wisconsin 
ROLL DEVELOPED, Eight Guaranteed 
Professional Doubleweight Enlargement: 
Service. Peerless Photo Shop. La Crosse, 


from Y« 
Film 


largement 
to Wisconsin 


ur Roll! 
Service, West 


Prints, Two 
25c. Quick 
Wisconsi 





YOUR ROLI DEVELO ED, Eight 4x6 Professionally 
Enlarged Print 25 Mail to Mohart Film Serv- 
ice. Wes t Salem, ‘Wisconsin. 
100 REP RI NTS $1.00, 116 or smalle Rex Photo, Og- 
jen, Utah 
REDUCING DIET 
TRY OUR 18 _ AY REDUCING DIE ~ No Starvation. 
Food combin I effective Pr iple Price $1.00. 
Dr. Henson Pa npa, Texas 
SONG POEMS WANTED 
MUSIC COMPOSED TO WORDS SEND POEM. 
Phonograph Recordings Free accepted Rhyming 
pamphiet Free. Keenan's Studio, Dept. PF, Box 2140, 
Bridgeport, Conn 
SONGS—SONG POEMS WANTED No Charge for 
melodie Pree examination Hollywood Recording 
idix Box 87B3 Preuss Sta., Los Angeles. 
ORIGINAL SONG POEMS WANTED. Send Poems, 
Songs for Prompt Consideration to Avalon Music 
Compa Dept. 1, Toronto, Ont 
WANTED! ORIGINAL SONG POEMS, any subject, 


for immediate consideration. 14 


Richard Brothers, 


Woo Building, Chicago 
SONG POEMS W AN TED Free examination. McNeil, 
Master’ of M 510-PF South Alexandria, Los 
Angele Calif 
STAMPS 
CLOSING OUT at- bargain rare first-day cov- 


yrices. 
Send name for free fist. Orion Book Service, 


781, Washington, D. C 
WASHINGTON VIEWS 


VIEWS OF WASHINGTON, D. C., 48 beautiful litho- 
graphed views of world’s greatest Capital. All im- 


ers 
Box 














it gover: nt buildings—Large Panoramic view 
f Capitol, New Supreme Court, Archives, Lincoln 
rial, National Museum, Smithsonian Institute, 
ington Monument Senate. White House, War & 
vy Buildings, Pan American Union, Library of Con- 
Tress TX mb of Unknown eohdion. Dept. of Commerce, 
Red : View of Historic Pennsylvania Avenue, 
Columbus Monument, Treasury Bldg., D. A. R. Bidg., 
reau f Engraving, Botanic Garden, Agriculture 
ig.. Federal Reserve Bank, Corcoran Gallery of Art, 
Arlington Memorial Bridge, Rock Creek Park, Cherry 
R or Mt. Vernon, Arlington House, Scottish Rite 
Temple, etc Fvery home should have a copy of this 
thoritative photogray c presentation of our coun- 
tr greatest and most important city Send 25c 
stamps or coin, or dollar bill for 5 copies, postpaid. 
Make nice graduation, birthday or party gifts. Path- 
finder, Washington, D. C. 




























































CASH 


or Sympathy? 


+595 90 


North American’s Premier Policy is 
not life insurance or old-age insur- 
ance. It is specific protection against 
many of the common sicknesses and 
accidents that are happening about us 
every day. Think for a minute! If 
you had to have an appendicitis oper- 
ation ... if you were struck by an 
automobile, would your income con- 
tinue? Would your savings be ample 
to tide you over? Or would you need 
help? In case of stated accidents and 
sickness, the Premier Policy pays you 
$25.00 a week in cash; helps with your 
doctors’ and hospital bills, alse pro- 
vides an Emergency Relief up to $100, 
and pays a Principal Sum of $10,000. 
Policy provides protection anywhere 
in the United States and Canada. 


NO MEDICAL EXAMINATION 


Men and women from 16 to 69 years 
of age are eligible—69 to 74 years in- 
clusive also eligible at a small addi- 
tional charge. And no medical exam- 
ination is required. The total premium 
is $10.00 for a full year’s protection— 








Premier Policy Department 
885 Title Bldg., Newark, New Jersey 


Gentlemen, 
or Sympathy.” 


ADDRESS 


+ 


| 3 FF 


FREE BOOKLET COUPON! 


North American Accident Insurance Company 


Please mail me a copy of your FREE booklet “CASH 
I understand there is no obligation. 


STATE... 


eee wee eens 











TOTAL PREMIUM 


ONLY $1Q@ A YEAR 


Can be Paid Monthly if Desired 








less than 3c a day. There are no other 
dues, or assessments. 


includes HOSPITALIZATION 


This policy pays $25.00 weekly 
cash benefit for hospital confinement 

. and covers the assured for any 
accident requiring hospitalization ... 
regardless of how sustained. 


$28,000,000.00 CLAIMS PAID 


The North American Accident Insur- 
ance Company is the oldest and largest 
exclusive sickness and accident insur- 
ance company in America. It has given 
protection against sickness and acci- 
dent for more than 54 years ... more 
than $28,000,000.00 has been paid out in 
claims, North American operates under 
the supervision of 47 State Insurance 
Departments, and its Premier Limited 


the Premier Policy offers you. 





885 Title Building 


Established 1886—54 Years 


WEEKLY BENEFIT 


Limited Sickness and Accident Policy 


FREE BOOKLET Send in the coupon below for the FREE booklet, “Cash or 

Sympathy,” which explains simply and clearly exactly wha! 
You owe it to your family and yourself to 
read the details of this specific protection against accidents and sickness 
The booklet will come to you through the mail, so that you may read it over 
the privacy of your home—and there is no obligation whatever. 


NORTH AMERICAN ACCIDENT 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


An Illinois Corporation. 





Premier Policy Department 


Under Supervision of 47 State Insurance Departments 
Largest and Oldest Exciusive Health and Accident Insurance Company in America 





SOME OF THE FEATURES 
OF THIS POLICY 




























No Medical Examination 
No Dues 


MEN AND WOMEN 


Ages 16 to 69 Years Accepted 


(69 to 74 years at small additional charge ) 
$10,000 PRINCIPAL. sUM 
$10,000 for ohtnnt fe 
$25 Weekly Benefit 


for stated accidents and sickness 





No Assessments 








* Hospitalization Feature 
included at no extra cost 





Policy—free from “red tape”—is issued 
with the guarantee, that if not found 
completed satisfactory, it may be r 
turned at any time within ten days 


and the premium paid will be re- 


funded in full. 





Home Office—Chicago 





*% Newark, New Jersey 





AGENTS Wanted for New Territor) 








